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NATIONAL OBSERVANCE OF SCHOOL WEEK 
FOLLOWS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 





Intensive Campaigns Usual Method of Awakening Interest— 
Central Initiative Required—School Week App ies Method 
to Matters of National Concern. 


To concentrate the attention of all the people of all the Stutes 
upon the neces of education at the same time and to utilize the 
cumulative impetus of mass actien for the benefit of the schools 
is the purpose of ScHooL WEEK. 

The ides in its essential features is not new by any means. 
Intensive campaigns for education have been conducted in indt- 





vidual States time and again to arouse the people to more effec- 
tive support of the 
schools. Horace Mann 
originated the idea as 
applied to education, 
and Massachusetts has 
never lost the impulse 
that he gave it. He 
was an  edueational 
statesman and an or- 
ganizer of extraordi- 
nary ability, but mere 
than all else he was a 


skillful propagandist 
im a good cause. 
Henry Barnard fol- 


lowed his example in 
Connecticut and 
Rhode Island with ef- 
feetiveness that was 
second only to that of 
Horace Mann. 

John D. Pierce in 
Michigan, Newton 
Bateman in Illinois, 
Caleb Mills in Indiana, 
and J. P. Wickersham 
in Pennsylvania were 
men of like character. 
To all of them was 
given wisdom in un- 
usual degree, but with 
it was the gift of elo- 
quence of the highest 
type—they were able to stir their fellow men to a realization of 
the dependence of a demoeratic commonwealth upon the educa- 
tion of its citizens. 

In every case the impress of such men has been permanent. 
The States which followed their leadership attained aud still re- 
tain high rank in educational achievement. It is idle te speculate 
what would bave occurred if they had not lived; and it availeth 
little to inquire whether the individuals. were themselves the 


products of enlightened communities already in the path of prog- | 


ress or whether the advanced condition of the schools is the 
direct result of the activities of those great Jeaders in education, 
21309°—20 (Continucd on page 5.) 
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REASONS FOR A NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES. 





Painstaking Collation of Comparable Facts Is Proaposed— 
New Problems Rapidly Arise—Sufficient Data Not Avail- 
able—-Status of Research Is Unsatisfactory. 


By M. L. Breron, President of the University of Michigan. 


[Read before the annual meeting of the National Asseciation of State 
Universities, in Washington, D. C.] 


It will be well for us to begin by defining the terms of our 
problem. We are asked to state the reasons for a national sur- 
vey of State universities. By “national” we assume that a 
nation-wide survey is contemplated. We do not understand that 
a survey organized or directed by any national bureau or outside 
organization is contemplated or necessarily involved. The sur- 
vey which we are discussing is national only in the sense that it 
applies to a simulta- 
neous study of all the 
institutions compesing’ 
this asseeciation, or at 
leust to various home- 
geneous groups within 
the organization. 

Perlmps it will be 
wise also to point eut 
that by “survey” we 
mean “self-survey.” 
This term, I believe, 
Was first used by Di- 
rector William H. 
Allen, of the Public 
Service Institute. We 
are not discussing or 
tlvocating any plan 
which would invite 
outside organizations 
to investigate our uni- 
versities, The wistom 
or folly of such a pol- 
icy lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. 
Our chief thought In 
this diseussien is to 
secure ivformation 
from al) the State uni- 
universities vegnarding 
certain problems ef in- 
terest to us ali and te 
get it in sueh form 
that the data will be comparable. We have no thought of pro- 
posing a comprehensive, all-inclusive, searching investigation of 
every detail of wniversity work, administration, and pelicy. Sach 
a propesal woul! require millions of dollars and years ef time 
for its successful prosecution. Perhaps the word “survey” is 
misiending unless it suggests a nation-wide view of ewr problems 
as they arise. 

Why. then, in this sense and with these limitations, should 
we undertuke «a swrevey of all our ivetitutions? 

I. Virst of all beenuse of the irresistible power of facets. As 
educators we profess to believe in the scientifie method, 


IN 1910 CLOTILING. 
—The Washington Star. 
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Modern science has stood for the libera- 
tion of the human mind from the bondage 
of ignorance, tradition, and superstition. 
It has insisted upon an open-minded, 
frank, candid, search for the truth regard- 
less of the consequences to prejudices, 
hypothetical 
upon a 


and 


insisted 


preconceived notions, 
explanations. It has 
careful, painstaking collation of the facts. 
The same method and spirit should be 
utilized in advancing the standards of 


education itself. 
Possession of Solid Facts Is Essential. 


One of our 
presidents is the formation of wise and 
Facts are absolutely 


functions as university 
far-seeing policies. 
essential to the successful performance of 
Moreover, our institutions are 
criticism. We 


this duty. 
constantly 
suffer repeated!y from rumors and asser- 
Which affect seriously the useful- 

prestige of our institutions. 
glittering and 
nebulous character are circulated per- 
sistently by foes and friends alike. The 
most effective method the university can 
adopt under these circumstances will be 
the clear presentation of cold, solid, uns 


subjected to 


tions 
ness and 


Generalities of the most 


answerable facts. 

Furthermore, at 
are compelled to secure the financial sup- 
port of our constituencies. We are in- 
evitably brought into competition with 
crying needs in other highly important 
fields. We must coneede that highways 
are essential to civilization. It is obvi- 
ous that the various departments of the 
State government maintained. 
Adequate provision must be made for the 
IiXvery public- 


regular intervals we 


must be 


dependents of the State. 
minded citizen realizes that problems of 
conservation and development must be 
sclved. Intelligence requires that State 
resources of all kinds must be fostered. 
The representatives of interests 
show great skill in marshaling their ar- 
guments. They their problems. 
Just so the fundamental facts in regard 
to our institutions are essential to our 
campaigns for funds. Legislators are 
not experts. They must trust our judg- 
ment. Frequently their will 
rest upon the conviction that we know 
what we are talking about and have the 
facts at our finger tips. Our skill in an- 
swering objections will silence many po- 
tential critics. 


these 


know 


decisions 


Facts Necessary for Formulation of Policies. 


Here, then, is one fundamental reason 
why the type of survey suggested is 
worthy of our careful consideration. It 
would provide those facts with which we 
can wisely formulate policies, effectively 
answer our critics, and actually convince 
our constituents of the need of more 
liberal support. 




















II. In the second place, a national sur- 
vey of State universities is desirable 
because of the rapylity with which our 
problems are arising. Those who have 
been in college administration for even 
a decade can leok back with mingled 
feelings of regret and pleasure upon a 
period when problems were compara- 
tively few, when conditions were stable, 
if not static, when salary schedules 
were apparently adequate, and when 
there was time to face administrative 
issues with caution and thoroughness. 
To-day problems of the first magnitude 
jostle one another. They come and go 
so rapidly that there is scarcely time to 
make their acquaintance. Experience 
counts for little. No one has ever dealt 
with just the curious complex of serious 
entanglements which besets us. Our col- 
leagues grasp frantically at every stray 
bit of wisdom or experience. Wireless 
stations are set up to catch any fleeting 
message of despair or encouragement. 
Questionnaires flit about with startling 
frequency and with staggering freight. 
Everyone is attempting to find some one 
who has done it, whatever “it” may be. 
The waste of time and energy in this 
process is appalling. Every one of us is 
trying to do everything as though he 
were the first one who ever thought of it. 


Experiences Available to Associates. 


In some way the experience of all of 
us in every problem of importance should 
be made easily available for this associ- 
ation. For example, consider the com- 
mon problem of approaching legislatures. 
To be sure our individual situations have 
their local differences and difficulties, but 
these campaigns are identical in their ob- 
We want money for higher edu- 
eation. It seems quite obvious that the 
initiative and resourcefulness of all of us 
in these matters could not fail to be of 
the utmost value to the.cause of higher 
education, The necessity of strengthen- 
ing every State university seems some- 
times to escape our attention. When one 
member suffers we all suffer. When 
one member makes great gains we are 
all benefited. Nothing stimulates Michi- 
gan like the information that Illinois or 
Wisconsin or California has _ forged 
ahead. The necessity of a national sur- 
vey then arises out of the peculiar times 
upon which we have fallen. Serious dif- 
ficulties arise overnight. The timeliness 
of information which a national survey 
would provide must not be overlooked. 
Just now every one of us needs facts 
which are not available. It is an impo- 
sition continuously to flood our desks 
with series of questionnaires. We should 
arrange for a central office where the 
latest and most accurate information 
upon many of our common problems 


jective. 








would be quickly attainable. A little 
more cooperation with Dr. S. P. Capen, 
Director of the American Council on 
Education, and further utilization of the 
United States Bureau of Education, par- 
ticularly through its specialist in higher 
education, Dr. Zook, would 
make possible the have in 
mind. 


George F. 


results we 


Data Lacking Regarding Important Problems. 


III. In the third place, a national sur- 
vey of State universities is desirable be- 
cause of a multiplicity of problems of 
the highest importance regarding which 
the data are not available. Surely no 
generation of educators ever struggled 
with so many questions with such far- 
reaching those which 
have been assigned to us. I sometimes 
think that we are drifting rapidly toward 
confusion. Unless we manifest in the 
years just ahead a certain degree of com- 
prehensive insight, if not statesmanship, 
only chaos awaits us. We ure far from 
any upon educational aims 
and policies. Without attempting here 
to define the functions of a State univer- 
sity we may amply illustrate the magni- 
tude of our present tasks by raising a 
few questions. How are we to answer 
the problem of economy of time in edu- 
cation? Does it require a regrouping of 
the entire educational system into new 
units? Do we not need a sharper demar- 
ation of the fields of secondary and 
higher education? Do junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and junior colleges 
show clearly the necessity for reorgani- 
zation? How many units do we believe 
our American educational system should 
have? Would it be wise for our univer- 
sities to eliminate junior college work? 
Should we advocate the organization of 
new units under State supervision, with 
State support and separate from our uni- 
versities—units differentiated to meet the 
varying needs of different types of stu- 


dents? 


ramifications as 


agreement 


Do Existing Units Meet Needs? 


Within the university itself questions 
of equal demand solution. 
Upon our combined knowledge of these 
problems we could build a far more effi- 
cient System of higher education, Are 
Wwe sure that our present units—schools 
and colleges—within the university are 
meeting the needs of America? Should 
we frankly and aggressively encourage 
the organization of new schools or col- 
leges in business or commerce, fine arts 
(including architecture), journalism, and 
chemistry? Are we certain that the con- 
tinued existence of our present units can 
be justified? Could all work in the gen- 
eral field of technology be coordinated 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Arranged. 


PROGRAMS OF REGIONAL CITIZENS’ CONFERENCES. 


Conferences at Chicago and St. Paul Have Been Held—Ten Others 








Regional citizens’ conferences on edu- 
eation called by TP. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, were 
held on November 29 at Chicago and on 
November 30 at St. Paul. The cities in 
which other conferences will be held and 
the details converning them are stated in 
the following paragraphs. 

The purpose of the conferences is to 
discuss the most important and pressing 
needs of education from the standpoint 
of citizens who own, support, and use the 
schools, rather than from that of profes- 
sional educators. Set speeches and for- 
mal proceedings of any kind are avoided 
as far as possible at all the conference 
sessions. Although a definite understand- 
ing is reached in advance that certain 
persons are prepared to speak, the pro- 
ceedings are not confined to those per- 
sons. The Commissioner of Education 
will preside. 

The first 80 minutes of each conference 
is devoted to a brief statement of recent 
progress and contemplated legislation in 
each of the States of the conference group. 
State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion have been asked to review the situa- 
tion in their respective States. 

Invitations to attend the conference 
and speak on any desired phase of edu- 
eation have been extended to the govern- 
ors of the various States, and governors 
have been requested, in the event that 
they are unable to be present, to send rep- 
resentatives, 

Chigago, Til. 


La Salle Hotel, Monday, November 29, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 

State legislative programs: W. E. John- 
son, State superintendent of schools in 
Michigan, and C. P. Cary, State superin- 
tendent of schools in Wisconsin. 

The citizens’ interest in education: 
Dennis F. Kelly, of Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago. 

The citizens’ interest in education: 
E. J. Tobin, county superintendent of 
schools, Cook County, Tl. 

Most important and pressing needs of 
the city schools: R. M. Jones, superin- 


tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and 


Ellis U. Graff, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








High-school vocational extension: P. A. 
Mortenson, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago. 

The need of normal schools for larger 

recognition and more funds: Dwight B. 
Waldo, president of Kalamazoo Normal 
School; William B. Owen, president of 
Chicago Normal School; and Livingston 
C. Lord, president of Eastern Mlinois 
State Normal School. 
* The need of higher standards in the 
preparation of teachers in the elementary 
schools: Curroll G. Pearse, president of 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, and H. 
A. Brown, president of State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

A need for larger support of agricul- 
tural education: G, I. Christie, director 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue 
University. 

The ways of meeting the needs of higher 
education in this group of States as seen 
by a regent or member of the board of 
trustees: Julius E. Beall, president board 
of regents, University of Michigan. 

The purpose and methods of the Wis- 
consin Citizens’ Educational Association: 
Geo, E, Lyons, of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee. 

The work of the campaign committee 
for the better support of schools in Wis- 
cousin: L. B. Harvey, president of Stout 
Institute, Menominee. . 

New sources of revenue for education: 
Chas. H. Judd, dean of school of educa- 
tion, Chicago University. 

Other subjects discussed were: Rela- 
tion of education to statesmanship and 
public welfare; larger State aid for the 
support of public schools; the relation of 
education to industry and commerce ; bet- 
ter support of normal schools; what civic 
bodies can do to promote education; the 
need of funds to meet the demands of col- 
leges and universities; particular needs 
of private and endowed institutions; re- 
lation of education to agricultural prog- 
ress and production; relation of educa- 
tion to the improvement of agriculture; 
and the interest of women in the im- 
provement of educational conditions. 


St. Paul, Minn. 








St. Paul Hotel, Tuesday, November 30, 


morning, afternoon, and evening, fer the | 


States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South | 


Dakota, and Iowa, 





Adequate supply of adequately pre- 
pared teachers: J. M. MeConnell, State 
superintendent of schools in Minnesota. 

Relation of education to rural prosper- 
ity and agricultural production: Edwin 
F. Ladd, president of North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Present needs of higher education; D. 
J. Cowling, president of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

The needs of normal schools for larger 
recognition and more support: Guy E., 
Maxwell, president of State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn. 

The needs of education from the stand- 
point of statemanship and public wel- 
fare; Miss Ada M. Shaw, editor of Farm- 
ers’ Wife, St. Paul. 

Sources of revenue for education: B. B, 
Jackson, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis. 

The place and importance of the high 
school in our system of education; Wm, 
I’. Russell, dean of the department of ed- 
ucation, University of Iowa. | 

Other topics discussed were: The im- 
portance of education to financial and 
commercial welfare; relation of educa- 
tion to citizenship and to public welfare; 
the need of larger support of colleges for 
the preparation of teachers; present 
needs of higher education to meet the 
needs of conditions in life and industry; 
adequate appropriation of teachers for 
rural schools; the needs of the State in 
the education of all children; the cost of 
education ; and higher education in State 
institutions from the standpoint of the 


trustee. 
Butte, Mon*. 


High School Auditorium, Thursday, De- 
cember 2, morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, for the States of Montana, Idaho, 
and Utah. 

Important recent progress in education 
and proposed legislation: May Trumper, 
State superintendent of schools in Mon- 
tana. 

Sources of revenue for education: C. FE. 
Elliot, chancellor of University of Mon- 
tana. 

The interest of the business man in ed- 
ucation: P. O. Kaufman, chairman com- 
mittee on education, American Bankers’ 
Association, Helena, Mont, 

Relation of education to agriculture 
and the development of the material re- 
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saurees of the State: Alfred Atkinson, 
president State College of Agriculfure 
and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, Mont. 
Special needs of higher education in the 
State of Montana: Edward O. Sisson, 
president of University of Montana. 
Other topics to be discussed are: Rela- 
tion of education to material wealth and 
public welfare; a larger unit of organiza- 
tion for schocls for taxation and for ad- 
ministration; and the preparation of an 
adequate supply of from the 
standpoint of State superintendents, city 
superintendents, and county superintend- 
ents. 


teachers 


Portland, Oreg. 


Multnomah Hotel, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4, morning, afternoon, and’ evening, 
for the States of Oregon and Washington. 

The local committee in charge of the 
conference at Portland has announced the 
pregram as follows: 

Needs of higher education in the North- 
west: Henry Suzzallo, president of Uni- 
versity of Washngton, and P. L. Campbell, 
president of University of Oregon. 

The preparation of teachers and an 
adequate supply of adequately prepared 
teachers for all Noah D. Sho- 
walter, president of State Normal School, 
Cheney, Wash. 

The relation of education to material 
development and wealth: Wm. J. Kerr, 
president of State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

The needs of elementary and secondary 
education as seen by a college president : 
Alfred A. Cleveland, dean of department 
of education, State College of Washing- 
ton. 


schools: 


In what does the real crisis in educa- 
tien consist: P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Other topics to be discussed are: Recent 
progress in education and proposed legis- 
Intion in the States of Washington and 
Oregon; sources of revenue for schools; 
needs of city schools; and the importance 
of interesting the people at large in the 
more adequate support of the schools, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Assembly room, State capitol, Monday, 
December 6, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, for the States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Nevada. 

The program for the conference is in 











charge cf Will C Wood, superintendent of 
public instruction in California, and in- 
cludes the following topics: Recent prog- | 


ress in education and contemplated legis- 


lation ; relaton of education to the public 
welfare; importance of education to 

financial and commercial welfare of the | 
people; relation of education to rural life | 
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and agricultural efficiency; the economic 
relation of education to industry in the 
State; needs of higher education, and 
sources of revenue for the larger support 
of education. 

The will be continued a 
second day under the leadership of Supt. 
Wood, 


conference 


Denver, Cole. 


Assembly chamber, State capitol, 
Wednesday, Deeember 8, afternoon and 
evening, and Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 9, for the States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico. 

The following program has been an- 
nounced by the committee in Denver in 
charge of the conference to be held in that 
city: 

Compensation of teachers: Mrs. Kath- 
erine A. Morton, State superintendent of 
publie instruction in Wyoming, and J. A. 
Sexson, superintendent of sehoels, Ster- 
ling, Colo. 

Discussion: A. S. Jessup, superintend- 
ent of schools of Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mrs. 
Stoes, superintendent of schools, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex.; and John G. Crabbe, 
president of State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Equitable distribution of State and 
Federal funds: Ruth C. Miller, State di- 
rector of industrial education in New 
Mexico. 

Discussion: A. A. Slade, superintendent 
of schools, Casper, Wyo. 

Increases in possible sources of reve- 
nue: Mr. Joerns, secretary of tax commis- 
sion of New Mexico, and Mr. Morgan, of 
the tax commission of Colorado. 

Following the afternoon session on De- 
cember 8 a dinner will be given, at which 
Mrs. Mary C. C, Bradford, State superin- 
tendent of education, will be toastmis- 
At this dinner governors of the 
conference States or their representatives 
will voice the needs of their respective 
States in educational legislation. Jona- 
than H. Wagner, superintendent of public 
instruction in New Mexico, will speak on 
“New Mexico’s greatest problem.” <A 
public meeting following the dinner will 
be addressed by P. P. Claxton on the re- 
lation of education to wealth and welfare. 


tress. 


Kansas City, Me. 


Assembly hall, Public Library, Friday, 
December 10, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, for the States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Recent progress and con- 
templated Sam A. Baker, 
State superintendent of public schools in 
Wooster, State 
instruction in 


educational 


legislation: 


Missouri, and Loraine F. 
superintendent of public 


Kansas. 
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The relation of education to agricyl- 
tural welfare and production: J. D. Gra- 
ham, Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 

Standards and institutions for the prep- 
aration of teachers: Sam A. Baker, State 
superintendent of schools in Missouri. 
Relation of higher education to other 
parts of the school systems and to the 
industrial, civic, and social welfare of the 
State: R. E. Vinson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Education as related to agriculture and 
rural life: W. M. Jardine, president of 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Other topics to be discussed are: The 
relation of education to commercial and 
financial progress; the relation of edu- 
eation to public welfare; the need of more 
money for institutions that prepare teach- 
ers; the need of larger recognition for 
institutions preparing teachers; and 
reaching the people. 

DiscusSion by Mr. Hunter, mayor of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and others. 

All-the-year-round schools: John Milne, 
superintendent of sehools, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and Ward Bonnister, of the civie 
and commercial association of Denver. 


Memphis, Tenn., and Columbia, S. C. 


On Saturday, December 11, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, a conference will 
be held at the Chisea Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., for the States of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Alabama. 

On Monday, December 13, morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, a conference will 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 
8. C., for the States of South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Ylorida, 
The programs for these conferences are 
in preparation. 


Georgia, 


Other Conferences. 


will be 
These will be ar- 


Three remaining conferences 
held after January 1. 
ranged in Baltimore for the States of 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbin;: in 
New York, for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; and in 
Boston, for the States of Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 





EVENING INSTRUCTION IN IN- 
COME TAXES. 


Instruction in Federal income taxes ig 


given by New York University in two 
evening classes just organized in response 
to requests for such instruction. A class 


in the subject, which began in September, 
was filled quickly. 
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SCHOOL WEEK FOLLOWS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 1.) 

The remains that every State 
which has enjoyed the leadership of an 
educational crusader of such high type 
at any time in its history holds a high 
posifion in the educational world. And 
no Sinte has reached high rank which 
has not had at least one leader able to 
awaken the people of the State and to 
stimulate them to united effort. 


fact 


Central Initiative and Direction Required. 


No educational reform in State 
from separate action in its sev- 
eral important in- 
stance all have acted together under a 
common impulse with central leadership 
and stimulation. Similarly, when the 
time arr'ves for united action on the part 
of the people of all the States in behalf of 
education. the initiative and the leader- 
ship must come from a central source. 
The educational ideals of this country 
have reached a new stage of development. 
Originally they were centered in the fam- 
ily, and the pioneer advocates of cemmon 
schools were met with the argument that 
as just to take one man’s ox 


any 
has comic 


eounties In every 


it would be 
to plow in another man’s field as to tax 
another’s- children. 
That idea was gradually overcome, nearly 
everywhere, and district be- 
came the unit of educational action. 

The fight to broader the field and to 
supplant the district by township organi- 
gation raged for a half century before 
the lirger unit was enforced to the mani- 


aman to educate 


the school 


fest improvement of every educational 
condition. Latterly county organization 


became the ideal in many States, and now 
State centralization is preached to willing 
€ars in many sections of the country. 


National Problems Require National Action. 


Finally, men are thinking approvingly 
of education as an affair of the Nation, 
and common action throughout the whole 
country for purposes that are of common 
concern is recognized as the only efficient 
method of procedure, 

The problems that come from reduced 
purchasing power of money and the low- 
ered values of salaries, the shortage of 
teachers and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of instruction, the extraordinary 
tosts of building and of school equipment 
in general, the unparalleled demand for 
college training and the lack of funds on 
the part of the higher institutions to 
meet that demand—all these and many 
other problems arise from conditions that 
are not local but truly national, and they 
Teqiire earnest consideration from the 
‘national standpoint. 

21309°—20———-2 
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The suggestion by the Commissioner of 
Education for the nation-wide observance 
of School Week for the solution of such 
problems is the first effort to procure 
Simultaneous action throughout the Na- 
tion in matters that are of universal 
concern, 

The response shows that the country 
is ready for such action, and that the 
Commissioner of Education is the recog- 
nized source from which proposals of 
this kind should originate. Every indi- 
cation points to the success of the move- 
ment. Every mail brings letters of in- 
dorsement and descriptions of local plans 
for carrying out the commissioner's sug-. 
gestions. 





EDUCATIONAL CREED AND 
PROGRAM. 


Adopted by the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Its Meeting in 
Columbus. 


1. Adequate financing of our public 
schools, 

2. A competent, specially trained 
teacher in every schoolroom, with a sal- 
ary in proportion to her efficiency. 

3. Equal opportunities and a_high- 
school education for every child in the 
State. 

4. Well-equipped centralized schools in 
rural districts, with courses of study 
suited to the needs of the rural child. 

5. Every school open 12 months in the 
year, for instruction in some form. 

6. Teachers employed 12 months in the 
year. 

7. Vocational education and physical 
training in every school. 

8. Visual education—films for primary 
teaching in every school, and for geog- 
raphy, history, and literature in the up- 
per grades. 

9. Every school a community 
for organized activities. 

10. Ohio ranking first, 
twelfth, in education. 


center 


instead of 


WOULD TEACH SCHOOLBOYS 
TO BOX. 


Boxing by pupils has been indorsed by 
George B. Arnold, chairman of the finance 
committee of the board of education of 
Chicago, following agitation for the dis- 
missal of a woman teacher who refereed 
a boxing bout between two boys. “ Box- 
ing in the schools ought to be encouraged,” 
Mr. Arnold is said to have asserted. “ If 
any principal sends in a requisition for 
boxing gloves I will see that it is honored 
at once. If necessary I will seek an ap- 
propriation for money to buy boxing 
gloves at the next meeting of the board.” 
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PARENT-TEACHER A- 
TIONS COOPERATE EFFEC- 
TIVELY. 


Mothers Investigate Absences, Provide 
Lunches, Secure Needed Equipment, 
and Create Neighborly Spirit. 


Parent-teacher associations are unustu- 
ally active in Mercer County, N. J., ac- 
cording to a report recently made by 
Joseph M. Arnold, superintendent of 
schools of that county. 


Equipped Playground and Employed Nurse. 


One of the most active of these asso- 
ciations is that connected with the 
Rowan-Willey schools in Hamilton Town- 
ship. This association secured a com- 
munity playground, provided the neces- 
sary equipment, and engaged an instruc- 
tor for the summer months. It assisted 
in bringing about the employing of a 
school nurse for the district, and has ar- 
ranged for a community nurse who will 
cooperate with the school nurse in the 
Broad Street Park section during the 
coming year. 


Seek Out Absentees. 


A committee of two mothers is ap- 
pointed for each schoolroom, to whom 
cases of nonattendance are reported by 
the teachers, Mr. Arnold states. These 
mothers visit the homes, learn the causes 
for irregular attendance, and report to 
the principal. From these visits, condi- 
tions in homes have been learned which 
have resulted in giving needed assistance 
and bringing about better attendance on 
the part of many children. 

The association has given these schools 
assistance in their Red Cross work, has 
helped in the purchase of pianos for the 
schools, presented pictures to the differ- 
ent rooms, bought plants and shrubbery 
for the beautifying of the school grounds, 
offered prizes for good attendance, and 
supervised the canning activities in con- 
nection with the club work. Through 
their meetings the teachers are given an 
opportunity to meet the parents and to 
offer suggestions as to how the associa- 
tion may be of service. 


Provide School Lunch. 


The parent-teacher associations at 
Princeton and Pennington have taken 
charge of the noon lunch. The associa- 
tions generally throughout the county 
have been of great assistance to the 
teachers in providing hot lunches, in se- 
curing equipment needed for the schools, 
in creating a neighborly spirit, and in 
bringing about a community organization 
with the school as the center, 
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JOINT EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 





Principal Asseciations of School Men of New England Hold Annual Joint 
. Meeting. 








“Increasing the Efficiency of the Pub- 
lic Schools” was the theme of a thr-2- 
day convention at Boston in November, 
called by the New England Association of 
School Superintendents and held in con- 
junction with the New England Teacher 
Training Association, the American In- 
St tute of Instruction, the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, and the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association. 


Needs of Rural Schools. 


The necessity of proper development of 
the rural districts of New England in 
order to maintain and develop industrial 
activit‘es was emphasized at the opening 
session by Augustus O. Thomas, State 
Superintendent of public schools for 
Maine. For this development by means 
of education good teachers are even more 
important than good school buildings, 
said Mr. Thomas. The training of rural 
teachers is a difficult problem, he said, 
because the rural teacher should have 
the training of the city teacher and, in 
addition, special training in her own field. 
She should be able to be a leader in the 
community where she is to teach. Con- 
tinuing his description of the efficient 
country teacher he said that she should 
be able to “talk the language” of the 
country. She should know about the diz- 
ferent kinds of stock and understand 
market conditions. She should under- 
stand the simpler kinds of medicine and 
be able to give directions in nursing, and 
to render first aid. She should also under- 
stand the problems of sanitation and of 
physical education. “These teachers,’ 
he stated, “should be taught how to lead, 
They should get the vision that we all 
must have if we are to make the schools 
of America what they should be.” 


Women Supervisors of Rural Schools. 


Problems of supervision of rural 
schools and the need of increased pay for 
rural teachers were presented by super- 
visors of schools of various New England 
States. Among needs urged by repre- 
sentatives of normal schools were women 
supervisors for lanl schools, availabil- 
ity to eountry children of schools and 
teachers as good as those found in cities, 
maturity and experience as requisites of 
rural teachers, establishment of snmmer 
schools providing specialized rural edu- 
eational training, and recognition of the 
rural teaching profession as worthy of 
the keenest minds, 





A Renaissance in Education. 


Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean of the 
school of education of Harvard Univer- 
sity, spoke of the opportunities for de- 
velopment now before schools and teach- 
ers in city and country. He said in part: 
“Make teaching a big job by fighting 
politics out of the school committee and 
out of the schools. Run favoritism out 
of the schools. Keep up the fight against 
localism, against districtism in educa- 
tion. Fight such narrow views as those 
which keep married women out of the 
teaching profession, as well as those 
which either make her an unprofessional 
worker in the classroom or keep her 
beund by overprescription of her work. 
Give the teachers an opportunity to gain 
the mastery of their profession such as 
shall enable every one of them to partici- 
pate in the final policies of the educa- 
tional system. In every way raise the 
profession of teaching to the place it 
ought to have. Then the schools will give 
n genuine and not a mechanical education 
and we shall have no need to fear for 
civilization in this country. 

“Tt is time for a renaissance in edu- 
cation, with the chief emphasis on im- 
provement of the status of the teacher. 
The educated public must take the lead 
in the reform, but teachers themselves 
must play a great part in it in spite of 
the difficulties under which they labor.” 

Gov. Calvin Coolidge, Vice President 
elect of the United States, emphasized the 
dependence of the social and economic 
status of a people on the quality of their 
education. 


Independence and Individuality Should Be 
Fostered. 


Steps for restoring individual initiative 
of teachers and for placing upon teach- 
ers responsibility for the development of 
their own projects must accompany steps 
for securing adequate compensation, if 
the teaching profession is to maintain its 
rightful place, according to Dr. Payson 
Smith, commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts. “I would appeal for an 
extension of freedom in the Ameriean 
school,” he said, “freedom on the part of 
the teacher to the end that greater atten- 
tion may be paid to the needs and require- 
ments of the individual child. System. 
organization, standards, and uniformity 
have their place, but their place is that 
of tools to be used for the accomplishment 
of certain results.” 
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In this time of renewed interest in the 
schools, Dr. Smith said, the definite re. 
sponsibility of the school must be fixed, 
and the danger of overburdening it with 
agencies not belonging to it must be 
avoided. Such a crowding of responsi- 
bilities, he asserted, would mean the 
weakening of the structure of the school 
organization and other agencies as well, 
Propaganda should be eliminated, the 
commissioner urged, and the youth must 
be taught how to think and not what to 
think. 

Dr. Smith stated that the schools should 
first give the student something of a 
mastery of the tools of an education, and 
direct his thoughts along the right lines, 
He said that the emphasis on the neces- 
sity of adequate support of public educa- 
tion is not misplaced, but added that 
those responsible for the administration 
of education must take advantage of the 
present opportunity for the improvement 
of the processes of education. 

“There is one thing above all other 
things,” Dr. Smith concluded, “that 
teachers should just now keep in mind. 
There are many prophets of despair 
abroad in the land. The teacher must 
not jofn their forces. Any who would 
attempt to lead our youth must be im- 
bued with a spirit of optimism.” 


Department of Education Advocated. 


The creation of a Federal department 
of education was advocated by Hugh §, 
Magill, field secretary of the National 
Education Association. Mr. Magill an- 
swered the objection that the creation of 
a department of education would result 
in political influences in education, with 
the assertion that any such attempt would 
be in violation of the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution. The speaker pointed 
out that under the Smith-Towner bill 
the secretary of education would be 
authorized to administer his department 
but not the schools. The Federal Consti- 
tution, he said, reserves “to the States, 
respectively, or to the people,” the con- 
trol of education, and the Smith-Towner 
bill recognizes the administration of edu- 
‘ation in the schools as the prerogative 
of the “State and local educational 
authorities of the several States.” 

“The most important reason for a see- 
retary of education,’ Mr. Magill said, 
“is that the vital relation of education 
to the social, industrial, and economie 
life of our Nation may receive due con- 
sideration by those highest in authority. 

“The administration of the schools 
should continue to be under the manage 
ment of educational experts, just as the 
immediate control of the Army should 
be under military experts, but the rela- 
tion of education to the welfare of the 
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country deserves recognition in the high- 
est councils of the Nation.” 


School and City Administration. 


At : meeting of the New England 
Association of Superintendents, following 
one of the regular sessions of the joint 
educational convention, the relation be- 
tween the administration of the schools 
and the other branches of municipal ad- 
ministration were discussed. The grasp- 
ing political was declared to be one of 
the greatest menaces of the schools, and 
it was urged that school authorities 
should do all in their power to secure 
the nid of the women voters in 
emuncipating the schools from the con- 
stant threat of political domination. 

“Wherever you find a school system 
which is allowed to control its own des- 
tinies,” said Frank V. Thompson, super- 
intendent of the Boston public schools, 
“vou will find it constantly progressing; 
but where, on the other hand, the control 
of the schools in vital, fundamental mat- 
ters, is in the hands of another body, then 
chaos and trouble abound. But to take 
this stand does not mean to exclude the 
State as a cooperating agent, to furnish 
money and advice and friendly endeavor. 
I believe, further than that, that we may 
well associate the Nation in the enter- 
prise of aiding educational development.” 

Clarence H. Dempsey, commissioner of 
education for Vermont, asked for cooper- 
ation between school authorities and the 
other municipal departments. He « Ided 
that school leaders should realize that 
they are a part and not the whole of the 
general machinery for civic botterment. 


new 


Present Need of State Aid for Schools. 


Consideration of the problem of finane- 
ing public education, with particular 
emphasis on the scheme of State subsi- 
dies, was presented by Ernest W. Butter- 
field, commissioner of education for New 
Hampshire. He offered three possible 
methods of State aid, which he described 
as subsidizing a particular feature, sub- 
sidizing the comparative efforts put forth 
by the communities of the State, and 
subsidizing the schools in general. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION SYSTEM- 
ATICALLY FOLLOWED UP. 


“Tollow-up work” after medical in- 
spection of school children of Kane, Pa., 
was i00 per cent efficient during the year 
1919-20. The necessary funds were sup- 
plied by the local chapter of the Junior 
Red Cross. After the medical inspection 
898 cases were reported and all the 898 
cases were followed up by calls upon 
parents. In some instances several calls 
were made before the child received the 
necessary attention. 





PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE IN 
PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 


Schools of Three Classes Provided for 
Special Instruction—Extension Work 
Highly Developed. 





Farming as adapted to the Philippines 
was a part of the work of 189 schools of 
the islands in 1919, according to the 
report for that year, prepared by the 
director of education and issued recently 
by the department of public instruction, 
This was an increase of 51 schools or of 
87 per cent in a year. Of this number 13 
were classed as agricultural schools, 14 
as farm schools, and 162 as settlement 
farm schools. 

An agricultural school is a boarding 
school which is located on a large farm 
and provides facilities for a number of 
pupils to earn their way through school. 
The Central Luzon Agricultural School 
is the largest school of this class in the 
Philippines. High-school courses are 
offered in farm management, in agri- 
cultural education, and in farm me- 
chanics. A model farm school is being 
developed as a center for special training 
to farm-school principals, 

Vocational courses in farming and in 
housekeeping and household arts are 
given at farm schools, which are day 
Schools having the facilities for teaching 
practical farming. In settlement farm 
schools practical farm instruction is given 
to pupils who are enrolled in the lower 
grades of the elementary course. Most 
of these schools are located in backward 
communities far removed from the ordi- 
nary. sources of food supply. They strive 
to encourage the formation of settlements 
by nomadic people and to prevent the use 
of destructive methods of crop produc- 
tion. 

Garden Day Celebrations. 


Extension work in agriculture is the 
most highly developed activity of all the 
schoo's of the islands. Home gardening 
and work in agricultural clubs are re- 
quired parts of the course of study. Dur- 
ing the year 145,830 home projects in 
vegetable raising, chicken raising, fruit 
growing, and hog raising were regularly 
inspected. In 1,230 garden-day celebra- 
tions fully one-half of the local adult 
population was brought together in open 
competition where farm crops, farm ani- 
ma's, and handicrafts were displayed. 
Schoolboys and _ schoolgirls compared 
their products with. those of practical 
farmers, and the farmers noted the re- 
sults obtained by the younger generation 
through the use of modern methods, 
Products were exhibited by 28,081 
farmers and 158,903 school children, 





Fruit Trees and Ornamental Plants. 


Tree planting has been urged by the 
public schools, and special campaigns for 
planting certain kinds of trees were con- 
ducted during the year in a number of 
school divisions. In 1919 school chi‘dren 
planted and cared for 511,168 fruit trees, 
or 33 per cent more than in 1918, Since 
1916 the farm schools and the agricul- 
tural schools have planted orchards, the 
growth of which will attract in a few 
years the attention of neighboring 
farmers to the value of modern methods 
of planting and caring for fruit trees. 
During the year 81,271 fruit trees and 
38,049 ornamental plants were distributed 
from school nurseries, There are 1,172 
of these nurseries, some of which grew 
and distributed from 5,000 to 10,000 trees 
each. 


Production and Preparation of Foods. 


The raising of food crops in quantities 
was emphasized in all phases of school 
agriculture. School-grown food probably 
relieved actual hunger in localities in 
which the rice shortage was most pro- 
nounced. Domestic science classes gave 
much of their time to holding public- 
school food demonstrations, the object of 
which was to popularize new recipes. 
Corn contests and corn demonstrations 
were regular features of the year’s work. 
Yams, sweet potatoes, and legumes were 
grown in quantities in school gardens 
and home gardens and afforded farmers 
a more adequate supply of well-selected 
seed material. In all ‘food campaigns 
native plants and native recipes received 
first attention. 


Animal Husbandry and Agricultural Clubs. 


During the year public-school pupils 
cared for and disposed of 243,268 chickens 
and 10,504 hogs, in addition to chickens 
and hogs kept for breeding purposes at 
the schools, The instruction in animal 
husbandry has done much to improve the 
live stock of farmers living within the 
range of influence of the schools. 

Agricultural clubs numbered 1,718, 
with a total membership of 24,351 pupils, 
who entered contests in gardening, hog 
raising, poultry raising, fruit growing, 
corn growing, and cooking. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF FOUR COL- 
LEGES IN CONFERENCE. 


Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges were represented by 
three de'egates each at the semiannual 
conference of executive officers held re- 
cently at Mount Holyoke College at South 
Hadley, Mass. The problems which the 
four colleges have in common were sub- 
mitted to a frank discussion, 
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THE INCREASING FAITH IN 


EDUCATION. 
The faith of the American people in 
education and their increasing willing- 


ness to support their schools is indicated 
by figures recently compiled in the Bu- 
reau of Education, showing for the 50 
years from 1870 to 1920 the expenditures 
for public elementary and high schools, 
the receipts of normal schools, and the 


incomes of colleges, whiversities, and 
higher schools of technology. The fig- 
ures for 1918 and previous years are 
taken from the annual reports of the 


Commissioner of Education. The figures 
for 1919 and 1920 are estimated, but the 
estimates are based on data which insure 
their approximate accuracy. 

It is interesting to observe how small 
the annual increment was in the earlier 
years and how this increment enlarges as 
the years go by. The figures show that 
the increase for any single year since 
1908 is greater than the increase for the 
10 years from 1870 te 1880, and that the 
estimated increase for the last two years 
is greater than for the 35 years from 
1870 to 1905. 

The amounts for the decennial years 
from 1870 to 1910 and for the years 1915, 
1918, 1920, round 
follows: 


were in numbers as 


; | 
,, Public ele- | Alleolleges 
ment ivy , and uli Ver- 
Year. and | A eermees | aitls (pub- 
secondary 2 ~* | lie and en- 
schools. | | dowed). 
a SS $63, 000, 000 $202,000 | $5,000,000 
ae | 78, 000, 000 873,000; 6,000,000 
EEE OEEEL | 141,000,000 | 2,466,000} 10,802,000 
ere | 215,000,000 | 4,518,000 | 24,000,000 
er 426,000,000 | 14,000,000 | 78. 000,000 
CER A 605,000,000 | 15,885,000 | 101,752,000 
7 -=a 762, 000,000 | 20,414,000 | 137,000,000 
papal. | 1, 015,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 182,000, 000 
| | 
A little calculation will show that the 
expenditures for elementary and high 
schools in the 50 years from 1870 to 


1920 increased 1,500 per cent; in the 20 
years from 1900 to 1920, 370 per cent; 


and in the 10 years from 1910 to 1920, 
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37 per cent. In 1870 we paid for ele- 
mentary and high schools almost exactly 
$2 per capita of the total population; in 
1900 less than $3 per capita; in 1910 less 
than $5 per capita; in 1920 more than 
$9.50 per capita. 

The income ef the normal schools in 
1920 was nearly twice as much as in 1910; 
12 


as 


6 times as much as in 1900; nearly 
times as much as in 1890; 30 times 
much as in 1880; and about 130 times as 
much as in 1870. 

In 1920 the income of colleges and uni- 
versities and higher schools of technology 
was two and one-third times as much as 
in 1910; seven and a half times as much 
as in 1900; nearly 17 times as much as in 
1890; 30 times as much as in 1880; and 
36 times as much as in 1870, 

It is interesting to note that the total 
amount ($15,777,000,000) expended for 
education in the public elementary and 
high schools, in normal schools, and in col- 
leges and universities, and higher schools 
of technology in the 51 years from 1870 
to 1920, inclusive, was somewhat less than 
three times the amount of reyenues col- 
lected the Federal Government last 
year, mostly for expenditures for war. 


by 





SPENDS AS MUCH AS ALL THE 


REST OF THE WORLD. 
Inadequate as the expenditures for 
education in the United States are, fig- 


ures compiled in the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion show that the people of the United 
States are now paying annually for edu- 
eation as much, if not more, than the 
total paid for education by the peoples 
of all other countries; that is, half the 
total expenditures for education, 
mentary, Secondary, and higher, of the 
whole world are made in the United 
States, which contains approximately one- 
of the population the 


ele- 


seventeenth of 
world. 

Since we in the United States are just 
beginning to learn that money paid for 
education is not an expense, but our most 
profitable investment, it may be expected 
that the total, if not the relative, amount 
paid fer education in this country will 


rapidly increase in the next few years. 





APPROPRIATE MATERIAL FOR 
SCHOOL WEEK. 

Material suitable for the observance of 
School Week is requested from. all parts 
of the country. In response, two “ broad- 
” have been printed by the Bureau 
of Education, and they will be distributed 
gratuitously as long as the supply lasts. 
The columns of ScHoo. Lire have re- 
cently been used freely for similar ma- 
terial. 


S« 


sides 








REORGANIZED N. E. A. 


WILL 
MEET AT DES MOINES. 

The initial meeting of the reorganized 
National Education is to be 
held in Moines, during the 
first week in July, according to a decision 


Association 
Des Iowa, 
of the executive committee of the associ- 
Among the 
other cities considered by the 
committee were New York City, 
Chicaga, and Philadelphia. 
At the Des Moines meetil 
the first session of the new representative 


ation recently made public. 
executive 
Boston, 
ig will occur 
assembly which was created by a change 
in the by-laws at the Salt Lake City 
meeting last July in order to put the as- 
sociation on a democratic basis. The ac- 
tive membership of the association has 
grown within recent years from 7,000 to 
over 60,000 and promises to exceed 100,- 
000 before the 1921 meeting. The new 
plan of organization permits all members 
to be represented peftsonally in the assem- 
bly, where the business of the association 
is to be transacted. Supt. Fred M. Hun- 
ter, of Oakland, Calif., is president of the 
association. 





UNIVERSITY COURSE IN AMERI- 
CANIZATION METHODS. 


Methods of teaching English to for- 
eigners are studied practically as well as 
theoretically by members of the class 


conducted in the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of University Prof. 
Charles I’. Towne, formerly director of 
Americanization for Massachusetts. 
to provide the best 
Americans ” 


soston by 
The 
aim of the course, 
method of teaching 
the English language, is furthered by ob- 
servation of beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced classes for non-English-speak- 


“new 


ing students conducted by expert teach- 
ers. 

The course is designed especially for 
those who have had some teaching expe- 
rience, and includes work in the history 
of language and teaching; 
psychological, direct, and indirect meth- 
scope of dramatization and phonics; 
and prob- 


languace 


ods ; 
textbooks; industrial classes; 


lems of supervision, 





ENTERPRISING JOURNALISM IN 
ANGELO PATRI’S SCHOOL. 
Election appeared in an extra 
edition of “ School News,” the paper pub- 
lished by the pupils of P. S. 45, of New 
York City, of which Angelo Patri is prin- 
On election night some boys of the 


news 


cipal. 
school worked in the school print shop to 
prepare the paper which was placed in 
the hands of the pupils on the morning of 
November 3. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL SUBJECTS. 
Ooenference of Specialisis in Industrial 


Educatie -Systematic Practice 
Peaching a Feature. 


yn 


= of Good Teaching in Indus- 


“EX: 
trial elu ion” is the subject of a cir- 
eular by Dr. William T. Bawden, assist- 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
just tssued by the Bureau of Education. 

u report of the conference 


The circular is 
a , education 


ant 


j in industrial 
which was held in Chicago on February 
18, 1920 

The progra 
on the importance of “ illus- 


m of the conference included 


an addres 


tration by example” in teaching indus- 
trial subjects, by E. K. Strong, jr., head 
of the department of vocational educa- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nelogy: sugvesiions as to method by 


IXiuney, University of Illinois, 
Collicott, State director of 


James Me 
and by J. G. 
yocational education for Indiana; and a 
summary of the discussion by Charles H. 
Judd, director, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Should Learn from Teaching Experience. 

Dr. Strong stated that the basic idea 
of the plan now in operation at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is that the 
should learn the principles of 
from his own teaching experi- 


student 

teaching 
ence amid the varied conditions and en- 
In the four 


years’ course two principal phases of pre- 


viroment of different schools. 


liminary training occupy the freshman 
aid sophomore years. These phases are: 
(1) General education, with emphasis 


on physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
drawing, and 12 héurs per week of shop- 
work, (2) elementary psychology, 
with emphasis on the topics ef “ learn- 
ing,” “retention,” and “individual dif- 
ferences.” During the junior and senior 
years the student devotes one afternoon 
each week to practice teaching, accom- 
one hour each week of class 
The year is divided into six 
periods of five weeks each. During the 
first week of each period the student 
Inerely observes; during the second and 
third weeks he acts as assistant to the 


and 


panied by 


discussion. 


regular teacher; during the fourth week 
he tenches and the regular teacher acts 


sistant; during the fifth week he 
teaches and the regular teacher is given 
the afternoon off. The practice teaching 
of the junior year is in the sixth, seventh, 
and eéehth grades, and that of the senior 
yeur is in the high school. 

The task of preparing teachers of in- 
dustrial subjects may be approached by 


as it 
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three methods, according to Prof. McKin- 
ney. ‘These are: (1) Procedure from 
theory to practice, (2) procedure from 
practice to theory, and (8) a combination 
of theory and practice It has been 
found that the last methed, although fhe 
most difficult, has been productive of the 
best resuits. It has been found essential 
te demonstrate the teaching technic to 
the mechanics, whe already know their 
Demonstration lessons are given, 
followed by carefully planned discus- 
sions. In the second stage of the work 
members of the group teach assigned les- 
sous to the group and discussion follows, 
At the next stage of the course, usually 
net before the second year, the members 
of the class are sent out in groups of 
three or four to meet classes in the day 
or evening continuation schoels. In these 
cases one man is assigned to give the 
lesson, While the others observe and take 
notes. Later, each group makes a report 
to the entire class for discussion and con- 
structive criticism. In this way, as the 
observers note errors or omissions, they 
ure to eliminate them from their 
own teaching later. 
Should Analyze What They Observe. 

The necessity of training the student- 
teachers in the analysis of good teaching 
Which they ebserve was emphasized by 
Mr. Collicott. To this end the teacher- 
training lesson itself should always be an 
example of good teaching, the outline of 
each lesson should be “ clothed,” yet vis- 
ible, and the instructer sheuld demeon- 
strate as well as explain. Bad teaching 
habits are best remedied, said Mr. Calli- 
cott, by personal assistance and sugges- 
tions, The course should be carefully 
organized to insure accuracy and atten- 
tien to detail, and sufficient time and ep- 
portunity should be allowed for retlec- 
tion. 

The necessity of standards of profes- 
sional training for teachers and of ad- 
ministrative changes in teacher-training 
institutions and practice schools to make 
it possible that practice teaching should 
be effective was emphasized in the gen- 
eral discussion. 

The circular is listed as Industrial Ed- 
ucation Circular, 1920, No. 6, and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
at 5 cents a copy. 


trades. 


able 





APPLICANTS WELL PREPARED 
FOR ADMISSION. 
Unusually thorough preparation 
shown by the applications for admission 
to the University of Pittsburgh this fall, 
according to the university registrar. 
The percentage of the applicants who 
were fully qualified for university en- 
trance was higher than ever before. 


was 
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SIXTY THOUSAND SERVICE 
MEN AIDED. 





Young Men’s Christian Association Ap- 
propriates Nearly Two Million Dol- 
lars More for Education. 


Additional free scholarships and edu- 
cational service fer former service men 
are made possible by the latest appro- 
priation of $1,960,000, announced by the 
War Work Council of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. By this appro- 
priation the funds devoted to this pur- 
pose amount to $6,100,000. 

Tree scholarship awards, representing 
an expenditure of $2,367,895, have been 
given to 38,582 former service men, the 
educational service committee tas re- 
ported to the council. The men aided 
represent every State and more than two- 
thirds of the cities and counties of the 
Union, the committee states. 

The grand total has been apportioned 
as follows: Scholarships, $5,050,000; 
Americanization work, $500,000; voca- 
tional service, $125,000; educational lec- 
ture service, chiefly in rural communi- 
ties, $100,000 ; publicity, supervision, and 
administration, $825,000. 

The examination of 50,000 applicants 
and the granting of the scholarships al- 
ready awarded have been accomplished 
by 7.000 volunteers, serving on 1,582 com- 
inittees. The large mumber of applica- 
tions remaining on file will be considered 
in apportioning the latest appropriation. 

The council expects that before the end 
of the educational year on June 380 at 
least 60,000 former service men will have 
received assistance from the Y. M. ©, A. 
in ecquiring an education. 





ABLE EXPERTS WILL REVIEW 
BALTIMORE SURVEY. 


Experts in education have been called 
upon to review the survey of the schools 
of Baltimore, Md., which is being made 
under the direction of Dr. George ID. 
Strayer, of Columbia University. 

The members of the reviewing commit- 
tee are Dr, A. Mlexner, of the General 
Education Board; Dr. Frank E. Spau‘4- 
ing, director of the School of Bducation 
of Yale University; and Dr. Alexander 
Inglis, of Harvard University. Dr. 
Flexner made a survey of Maryland 
schools about 10 years ago. 





Issue of $150,000 fonds for the schools 
of Houston, Tex. was authorized at a 
special election hell November 10. 
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CELEBRATION OF SCHOOL WEEK 


DECEMBER 5-11 








TYPICAL ACTION BY STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Porto Rico. 


To supervisors of schools: 

As a part of the Nation-wide campaign 
for the improvement of the schools and* 
other agencies of education, including 
larger appropriations for the pay of 
teachers and for buildings and equipment, 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States has designated the week of 
December 5-11 as “School Week.” 
* = * 

It seems especially opportune that a 
“school week” should be celebrated in 
Porto Rico at this time. Within a few 
weeks the legislature will meet, and we 
should see to it that the people of each 
municipality are helped to understand 
fully their needs in the way of more 
schools and better schools. There should 
be a united effort not only .o secure more 
schools, greatly increased salaries for 
teachers, and higher standards of service, 
but the cooperation and support of every- 
one should be enlisted in every measure 
which will help to increase the efficiency 
of the school system. 

Whatever the particular needs of your 
district may be, in addition to the general 
needs of the school system, such as the 
devclopment of a continuation school, new 
school buildings, equipment for the 
schools, increasing the facilities of a high 
school, more graded or rural schools, 
special teachers of any kind, or any 
special line of work which you wish to de- 
velop, see that the residents of your dis- 
trict are acquainted with the facts and 
that public sentiment in favor of these 
things is aroused. 

The needs of the school sysieiu of Porto 
Rico are many and much additional 
money will be required to meet these 
needs. No one group of persons can se- 
cure adequate action. Full support of 
the public school system is :. matter of 
public sentiment. If everyone can be 
made to see the need of a better school 
system and will urge greater financial 
support it will be forthcoming. The 
financial support of the school system of 
Porto Rico is in the hands of the people 
themselves and they should be made to 
see that only through their own efforts 
may more schools ang better schools be 
obtained, 

The supervisors and teachers of each 
district should make use of every local 

















agency to acquaint the people with the 
needs of the school system. The rural 
teachers especially should prepare to hold 
meetings at a time when it will be most 
convenient for the parents to attend. The 
needs of the schools and the advantages 
of education should constantly be im- 
pressed upon the pupils of the rural dis- 
tricts, so that the message of the teacher 
will be carried home to the parents. 

See that every teacher, both rural and 
graded, is supplied with a good line of 
propaganda material. Give them the 
facts and figures concerning the school 
system of Porto Rico and of their own 
municipality in particular, such as the 
number of new buildings needed, the num- 
ber of additional teacher= . oquired, equ'!p- 
ment needed, the need of dental clinics 
and medical inspection, school lunch 
rooms, ete. Use the local “cines” to 
present these facts to the general public. 
Have pupils write essays and have the 
best ones published in the local papers. 
Furnish a generous supply of material 
to the local papers for publication during 
this week. In general, do everything 
within your.power to present the needs 
of the school system to the people of your 
district.—Carey Hickle, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education for Porto Rico. 

West Virginia. 

We have under way a plan for a State- 
wide observance of School Week, De- 
cember 5-11. Goy. Cornwell has sent out 
a proclamation, and we have asked the 
county superintendent of each county to 
serve as chairman of a local committee to 
organize for small community meetings 
and larger mass meetings at centers. We 
have called upon every State and private 
educational institution to volunteer sery- 
ice in the way of speakers. Our news- 
papers and civic organizations are all 
manifesting interest and show a dispo- 
sition to cooperate cordially. We shall 
have the most complete concentration of 
the public mind upon the schools and 
their requirements that we have ever had 
in this State —M. P. Shawkey, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


Iowa. 


To superintendents and educators of 
Iowa: 
December 5-11 has been designated by 
the National Commissioner of Education 
as “School Week.” 


Let us cooperate in helping to create 





most effectively in disseminating aniong 
the people accurate information in regard 
to the conditions and needs of our schools, 
enhancing appreciation of the value of 
education, and creating such interest as 
will result in better opportunities for ed- 
ucation in the State of Iowa. 

The inclosed suggestions from the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education are ex- 
cellent ones, and I am asking you to do 
your part in seeing that they are carried 
out. 

In order to add interest and enthusiasm 
to an educational program, I suggest that 
patriotism might be combined with edu- 
cation in a valuable way. 

I am counting on your cooperation in 
the celebration of national ‘“ School 
Week.”—P. FE. McClenahan, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


“ SCHOOL WEEK ” DECEMBER 5-11, 1920. 


Suggestions for Program. 


1. Emphasize what your local school 
has accomplished this year. 

2. Emphasize what Iowa has done in 
standard rural schools, normal training 
schools, approved and consoli- 
dated schools. 

3. Have 38-minute speeches on educa- 
tional topics by members of school boards 
and pupils. 

4. Have at least one community center 
meeting during the week and discuss edu- 
cational problems. 

5. Explain scholarship contest for rural 


schools, 


schools. 

6. Tell everybody that the National 
Education Association will be held in Des 
Moines in July, 1921. 

Material: Review of Reviews, for Au- 
gust, 1920; Iowa Homestead, November 
18, 1920; Circular No. 1 on the Normal 
Training High School, published by the 
Department of Public Instruction; Regu- 
lations for Standardizing the Common 
Schools published by the Department of 
Public Instruction—P. FE. McClenahan, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Alaska. 


To supcrintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers: 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has designated 
the week of December 5-11 as “ School 
Week.” * * 

In conformity with this request I am 


such interest in education as will result designating the week of December 5-11 
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SCHOOL WEEK IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. 





Teachers Should Show Relation of Education to Health, to Wealth, and to the 
Strength and Safety of the State. 


1. Teachers in all the grades should 
give the children such instruction as they 
can comprehend in regard to the Ameri- 
ean public school system, its purpose, 
methods, and means of support. They 
should bring out the fact that it is a 
great cooperative enterprise, in which all 
the people pay according to their ability, 
regardless of their wealth, in order that 
all children may have, regardless of their 
poverty, as nearly as possible full and 
equal opportunity for the education that 
prepares for life, for making a living, and 
for citizenship. 

2. They should give detailed informa- 
tion in regard to the schools of their own 
city or county and of the particular school 
in which the children are. 

3. They should give special attention 
to the relation of education to every-day 
life and activities of the people, pointing 
out the relation of education to the pro- 
duction of material wealth, to the pre- 
servation of health, to the manners and 
customs of society, to moral conduct; to 
civic relations to government, and to the 
strength and safety of the State and 
Nation. It will be very helpful if they 


_— 
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as School Week in the 


Alaska. 


The Suggestion Is Timely. 


The suggestion for the observance of | 


School Week is timely in view of many 
serious problems which confront the 
schools of the Najion. The teacher short- 
age is still a serious menace. Approxi- 


Territory of | 





will cause the children to ask how all 
these things depend on education, and 
whether or not they could exist without 
it. Let them ask this question about 
the things of the home, of the farm, of 
the factory, the clothes they wear, the 
food they eat, the books they read, the 
railroad, the steamship, the flying ma- 
chine, letters and newspapers, the tele- 
graph, the wireless, the building of houses, 
roads, the mining of coal, the making of 
steel, and other things of this kind. 

4. The importance of regular school at- 
tendance and the right use of time in 
school should be discussed. It wili be 
particularly helpful if the importance of 
regular attendance can be discussed with 
the parents at the community meeting to 
be held sometime during the week. It 
will also be helpful if the children will 
question their parents in regard to their 
understanding of the importance of edu- 
cation and the needs of the schools. 

5. During this week all compositions 
should be on topics pertaining to the 
schools, as should all oral discussions and 
debates. 


OBSERVE SCHOOL WEEK IN THE 
CHURCHES. 


— 





| By Anraw W. Harnrts, corresponding sec- 


retary of the Board of Education of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton calls for the cooperation of the 


| churches in the observance of “ School 


mately one-sixth of the teaching positions | 


in the United States are either vacant or 
filled by persons who are below the stan- 
dard usually demanded. Alaska is affect- 
ed to a less degree than the States, but 
has been forced to accept a few teachers 
who are below the usual standard. The 
matter of securing revenue to meet in- 
creased costs of-education {1s a problem 
throughout the Nation. Teachers’ sal- 
aries must be further increased. Build- 
ings und equipment are essential in spite 
of high costs. These and many other 
facts and problems must be faced and met 
in Alaska. An informed public is the 
best safeguard of the interests of the pub- 
lic schools, and for this reason each school 
should take this opportunity to present ac- 
curate information as to its work and 
needs.—L. D. Henderson, Commissioner 
of Education for Alaska, 





| the pastors and 


Week,” December 5 to 11, and this call 
commands my cordial assent. I take the 
liberty of seconding the call. During the 
proposed period the people can not think 
too mu¢h, and pastors, professors, and 
teachers can not talk or preach too much 
about questions concerning the education 
of the children and youth of the land. 

A wide variety of institutions, private 
and public, are included in the educa- 
tional system of the United States. Let 
the people of our 
churches and the teachers and students 
in our institutions of learning vie with 
each other that “School Week” may 
strengthen the will of the people to sup- 
port more adequately all these institu- 
tions, and to provide educational facili- 
ties, methods, and processes more than 
ever worthy of the confidence and devo- 
tion of the Nation, 











THREE TYPICAL ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS BY GOVERNORS. 





Oregon. 


To the People of Oregon: 

In conjunction with other States and 
at the suggestion of the Hon, P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education for 
the United States of America, I am 
pleased to designate the week from De- 
cember 5 to 11 as “ School Week.” 

It is the desire of those interested in 
education that the people use this week in 
such a way as will most effectively dis- 
seminate among the people accurate in- 
formation in regard to the conditions and 
needs of our schools and enhance the 
appreciation and value of education and 
create such interest as will result in 
better opportunities for education, as well 
as a larger interest in schools of all kinds 
and grades. 

I most respectfully bespeak the co- 
operation of the public press, of the 
churches and other religious organiza- 
tions, of women's clubs, parent-teachers’ 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, labor unions, farmers’ 
unions, and all patriotic and civic socie- 
ties in this move. The foundation of our 
civilization and of our advanced national 
development lies largely in our schools 
and our educational facilities. I belteve 
cooperation in this work of disseminating 
information as to the condition and needs 
of the schools will have a salutary and 
beneficial effect on the future of edu- 
cational work in Oregon and throughout 
the Nation, and T trust that this subject 
will have the close and careful consider- 
ation of all the people during that time.— 
Ben W. Olcott, Governor of Oregon. 


Missouri. 


Tt is above and beyond dispute that 
“the foundation upon which repose the 
happiness of the people and the strength 
of the Nation” is good health and educa- 
tion. The State or nation which fails 
adequately to build up and maintain the 
health of its children, and to qualify them 
for efficient citizenship through educa- 
tion, must inevitably fall short of its ob- 
ligation to its people. It is gratifying to 
record that the public health and public 
school officials of our State and Nation 


give inereasing vigor each year to the . 


campaign for health and education. 

A campaign has been inaugurated by 
the Missouri Tuberculosis Association and 
various health and educational organiza- 
tions of Missouri for the observance of a 
“ Tlealth and School Week ” in December, 
set apart as a time to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for improvement in general health 
conditions and for the promotion of edu- 


cation, thereby furthering thé well-being, 
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comfort, happiness, efficiency, and pro- 
ductivity of the people of our State. 
Therefore, I, Garduer, 


Governor of the State of Missouri, do 


Frederick 1D. 


hereby designate and set apart the week 
beginning December 5, 1920, as 
“HEALTH AND SCHOOL WEEK.” 


It is urged that all business, social wel- 


health and educational organiza- 


all 
Missouri cooperate in the o 


fare, 


tions, schools and churches of 


and 
bservance of 
the programs submitted by such organiza- 
more intimate 


tions, te the end that a 


knowledge of the rules and practice of 
health and hygiene 


ciples and effective practice in education 


and of sound prin- 
may be promoted and maintained in Mis- 
seuri.—l rederick D. Governor 
of Missouri, 


Gardner, 


idaho. 


The United States Department of Edu- 
that the week of 
the 
the 


pur- 


has 
December 5 to 11 
of the 


“School 


cation requested 
be 
governors several States for 
celebration of Week,” the 
pose being to use this time in such a way 


set apart by 


as to disseminate most effectively among 
the people accurate information in regard 
to the conditions and needs of the schools, 
enhance appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation, and create such interest as will 
result in better opportunities. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
the State, I 


Education, as governor of 


am glad to designate December 5 to 11 
* School Week ” in Idaho. 
The following are among the sugges- 


tions made by the Commissioner of E 
cation for the proper observance of 
week : 

“That during the week the public press 
should give more attention and a larger 


amount of space to educational topics 


than usual. 
“That on Sunday, December 5, min- 
isters should use one or more of their 


church services for emphasizing the im- 
portance of education, 


“That other religious organizations, 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 


Associations, Young Men’s and Women’s 
Hebrew Associations, Knights ef Colum- 
bus, and young people’s associations in 
the churches should devote their meetings 
on this day to discussions of the value of 
education, and urge upon young people 
the importance of their taking advantage 
of all possible opportunities for increase 
“of knowledge and the perfection of their 
training. 

“That during the all women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, and other im- 


week 


portant organizations, labor  wnions, 
farmers’ unions, and all patriotic and 


Civic societies should devote one meeting 
to a discussion of the needs of education 
in their States and local communities, 
holding special meetings for this purpose 
if necessary. 
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“That moving-picture houses should 
put on the screens that week facts and 
figures in regard to the importance of 
education and the conditions and needs of 
the 

I trust that the people of Idaho will 
tuke an interest in “ School Week” and 
cooperate to the best of their ability in 
aus may be outlined by 
authorities—D. W. Davis, 
ernor of Idaho. 

PROVISION FOR A COUNTY 
CELEBRATION. 
Wy dear teacher: 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Dr. P. P. Claxton, Gev. J. J. Corn- 
well, and State Supt. M. P. Shawkey have 
designated the week of December 5-11 as 
School Week. 


I have called a meeting of all the teach- 


schools.” 


any | which 


school Gov- 


ers and boards of education of Raleigh 
Oounty, to be held in the Beckley High 
School Auditorium, December 3, 1920, be- 
to perfect planus for 
program for School 


ginning at 9.30 a. m., 
a definite uniform 
Week. 

We will have with us at this meeting 
the president and the head of the history 
department of the Concord Normal! School, 
Prof. ©. C. and Prof. Marion 
Dargan, jr., and other prominent educa- 
ters of our State. Also, through a com 
bination of uncommon circumstances and 
the influence of some of our public-spir- 
fortunately 


Rossy, 


ited citizens, we have very 


secured the services of Miss Margaret M. 


Streeter, a lecturer for the National 
Education Association and from the 
educational department of the Victor 


Talking Machine Co., who will speak to 


the teachers on music in the rural schools 
and listening lessens in music at both 
the morning and afternoon’ sessions. 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
our teachers to get first-hand information 
on this and I hope all of our 
teachers will be present to hear her at 


work, 


each session. 
You may count that day as taught. 
The domestic department of 
Beckley High School will serve launch in 
the building. 
Please invite all your patrons to attend 
and let us make this the best meeting 
] 


science 


Raleigh County teachers ever had.—o. Ff. 


Cooke, Superintendent, Raleigh 


County 


County, W. Va. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN 43 
PLACES. 

During September continuation schools 
for 14 to 16 vear old working children 
established in the 43 cities and 
where 200 or 
are employed. 


were 
towns in Massachusetts 
children under 16 
The attendance required is not less than 


that must be 


more 


four hours a week, and 


during working hours, 





AMERICAN TEACHERS 


NEEDED FOR PHILIPPINES. 


Positions Pay From $1,380 to $2,300, 
and Give Opportunity for Instruc- 
tive Travel and Novel 
Experience. 


additional 


for serv- 


One hundred and forty-four 
American teachers are desired 
ice in the public schoo's of the Philippine 
Islands. Of 135 high- 
school teachers, 5 must be critic teachers, 
and 4 the 
primary grades. 

The salaries $1,200 to 
$2,000 per year, with a bonus of 15 per 
cent in addition. The transportation is 
paid to Manila, but return transportation 
the appointee. A 
Women 


these must be 


must be model teachers for 


from 


range 


is at the expense of 
two-year contract is required. 


teachers, unless wives or fiancees of men 
in the Philippine service, must have 
reached their thirtieth birthday before 


they can secure civil-service eligibility 
rating. An exception is made in the c 


of the model primary teachers who may 


ise 


be appointed at the age of 26. 

Applicants for high-school positions are 
from and 
four-year normal schools, or from teach- 


chosen graduates of co'leges 
ers who have had three years’ successful 


experience in recognized high schools, 
Critic teachers must have had experience 
primary 


in supervising work of school 


grades in high-grade city schools or in 
normal schools. Model primary teachers 
must have had at least one year’s experi- 
ence as model teachers in either normal 
schools or high-grade city schools. 

Men and women who represent the best 
of American for this 
The Philippine teaching service 


idea's are needed 


work. 


offers a noble field for service and a 
splendid opportunity for acquiring the 
broadening influence derived from sev- 
eral years’ residence in the Orient. Ef- 


fective teaching can be done immediately 
upen arrival, inasmuch as no foreign lan. 
guage must 
The financial inducements are not par- 
ticularly high, but the opportunities for 
travel and for participation in the great- 
est colonia! educational experiment in the 
world make an hundreds of 
American teachers each year. 
required to re- 


be learned. 


appeal to 


Competitors will not be 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated upon physical examination 


and sworn statement as to education, 
training, and experience. 
Full information relative to employ- 


ment in the Philippine Civil Service can 


be obtained by application to the Bureau 
Department, 


of Insular Affairs, War 


Washington, D. C. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Joun D. 


WoLcorr. 








Coursaurr, Jesse H. The principles of 
education. Boston, New York [ete.] 
Silver, Burdett and company [1920]. 
xii, 46S p. 12°. (Beverley educational 
series, ed. by W. W. Charters.) 

The purpose of this book is to make sim- 
ple, detinite, and clear a body of principles 
which should guide in educational thought 
and rractice. It takes up the results of 
experimental science in the investigation of 
edaocational practice, and correlates and in- 
terprets them in the light of modern phil- 
osophy. \ special merit of the work is a 
method of presentation adapted to stimulate 
the student to original thinking on educa- 
tional problems. 

Cunrrriey, Errwoop FP. The history of 
education. Edueational practice and 

progress considered as a phase of the 

development and spread of western civ- 

Boston, New York [ete.]. 

Houghton Mifflin [1920]. 

xxiv, 849 p. plates, illus., maps. 8°. 

(Riverside textbooks in education. ) 


ilization. 
company 


Dr. Cubberley presents in this work a 
history of the progress and practice and or- 
ganization of education itself, and not a his- 
tory of educational theories. He gives to 
educational history its proper setting as a 
phase of the history of the development and 
spread of our western civilization. The 


book is accompanied by a companion vol- 
ume of Readings, containing a large collec- 
tion of illustrative source material back- 


ing up the historical record. 


DEWEY, Methods and results of 
testing school children, Manual of 
tests used by the psychological survey 
in the public schools of New York 
City, including physical 
studies of the children tested; by LEve- 
lyn Dewey, Emily Child, Beardsley 
Ruml. New York, E. P. Dutton & com- 
pany [1920] ix, d76 p. plates, charts, 
tables. 8°. 


IeVELYN. 


social and 





A guide for workers who may wish to | 
use the methods employed here for clinical | 


work or for further investigation. This 
study is based upon results obtained from 
Jewish school children on the lower East 
Side of New York City. 

Keitu, Joun A. H., and BaGiey, WI11- 
nM C. The Nation and the schools; 
a study in the application of the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid to education in 
the United States. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1920. xvii, 364 p. 
yy 

The first part of this book briefly out- 
lines the historical development of the 
policy of Federal aid to education, and 
undertakes to show that such aid should 
now be much more widely extended than 
formerly. The present situation as regards 


popular education is next analyzed, and the 
deficiencies revealed by the war are traced 
to their sources, 


The Smith-Towner bill, 








as representing the most comprehensive 
proposals for remedying these deficiencics 
now before Congress, is studied in detail 
with reference to the conditions which it 
seeks to improve. Finally, the book dis- 
cusses the proposal to create an executive 
department of education with a Cabinet 
officer—a secretary of education—at its 
head, 


— 
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‘ELLY, Roy WiritmMartTH. Training indus- 
trial workers; with an introduction by 
John M. Brewer. New York, The 
Ronald press company, 1920. xxi, 437 
p. diagrs., tables. 8°. 


This work is addressed primarily to busi- 
ness executives who are interested in plans 
for the training of their employees. The 
author observes that of the more than 
8,000,000 persons engaged in industrial pur- 
suits in the United States, not one-third 
have had a grammar-school education, while 
a much smaller proportion have had any 
effective vocational training. Ue wunder- 
takes to point out some of the losses result- 
ing from this deficiency, and to suggest a 
practical program for future action in over- 
coming them. In order to promote a better 
understanding between private manufactur- 
ing establishments and public and private 
educational institutions, the volume pre- 
sents a survey of all the important types of 
schools and classes and illustrations of 
their work. It also discusses the proper 
scope of functions in industrial education to 
be discharged by the Government and by 
private enterprises. 

Reep, ANNA Y. Junior wage earners; 
prepared especially for the informa- 
tion and use of business men, normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, public-school 
teachers, and employees of the United 
States employment service; by Anna Y. 
Reed, assisted by Wilson Woelpper. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1920. xii, 171 p. ilus., charts, tables. 
is 

Presents verified data on the status of 
vocational guidance, and indicates the aim, 
policy, and methods of the junior division 
of the United States employment service. 

Rovurzann, Mary Swarx. Traveling pub- 
licity campaigns; educational tours of 
railroad trains and motor vehicles. 
New York, Russell Sage foundation 
[1920] xi, 151 p. plates. 12%. (Sur- 
vey and exhibit series, ed. by S. M. 
Harrison.) 

Describes typical examples of the combi- 
nation of educatonal material and activities 
on the one hand with modern facilities for 
transportation on the other—the putting of 
exhibits, demonstrations, motion pictures, 
and other campaigning equipment on rail- 
road trains, trolley cars, and motor trucks 
so that they may make tours of any desired 
length. 

THwiInG, CHArtes Franxrryn. The Amer- 
ican colleges and universities in the 
Great War, 114-1919; a history. New 





York, The Macmillan company, 1920, 
276 p. 8". 

This history includes various prominent 
aspects of participation im the war by our 
institutions of higher education, starting 
from the beginning of the conflict, before 
the entry of the Unted States. It presents 
the motives of college men for entering the 
service, deseribes the spirit of the student 
soldier and his religious sentiments, and 
discusses poetry by college men as an inter- 
pretation of the war. Accounts are also 
given of the service rendered by the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, by the enlisted 
men, and by scentists, doctors, and nurses. 
The temporary disturbance of college 
finances is noticed, and some enduring ef- 
fects of the war on the colleges and univer- 
sities are discussed. The book also has a 
chapter on international relations In educa- 
tion. 

Turner, Epwin Anruur. The essentials 
of good teaching; with introduction by 
Lotus D. Coffman, Bosten, New York 
[ete.], D. C. Heath & co, [1920] xii, 
271 p.. 12°. 

In his introduction to this book, Prest- 
dent Coffman says that it is equipped to 
serve as a safe guide for teachers needing 
a solid base of educational principles upon 


which to build a substantial superstructure 
of schoolroom experience. 





STUDY OUTLINES FOR CLUBS AND 
CLASSES. 


“Child-Welfare Programs,” a pam- 
phiet issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the UWnited States Department of Labor, 
contains useful suggestions for study by 
clubs and classes. The programs consist 
of topics and questions chosen to direct 
investigation and discussion of the con- 
dition of children in any community and 
to stimulate action for the improvement 
of the condition observed. The outlines 
are accompanied by brief suggestions for 
their use and by lists of reading ref- 
erences. 

The programs are varied in order to 
meet the possible needs of different 
groups and are arranged under five sub- 
jects, namely: The community and the 
child; Child welfare in rural and village 
communities; The care of the mother, 
the baby, and the young child; Detailed 
outlines of special topics; and Develop- 
ment and present status of infant wel- 
fare work in other countries, 





ORGAN RECITALS FREE TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


Free organ recitals are given twice a 
month as a part of the activities of the 
General Civic Center at the Central High 
School of Washington, D. C. The pro- 
crams consist of the best music and are 
given throughout the school year in the 
auditorium of the school, the largest pub- 
lie-schoo! auditorium in the city. 
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REASONS FOR A NATIONAL 
SURVEY CF UNIVERSITIES. 


-— 





(Continued from page 2.) 
under the administration of one dean or 
are separate engineering, 
mines, and chemistry to be fostered? In 
the light of modern tendencies, should 
medicine and dentistry be regarded as 
separate fields? 


colleges of 


Professional Training Presents Problems. 


Another group of vital issues arises in 
regurd to professional training. Should 
engineering be placed upon a purely pro- 
fessional basis? Should its status be 
changed from that of a college to that 
of a school, and two years of liberal- 
arts work be required for adntission, 
just as in medicine and in law? In our 
schools of medicine shall we adopt the 
full-time plan for the clinical depart- 
ments as well as for the laboratory 
sciences? In fact, are we at all clear in 
our policies regarding the entire problem 
of private practice by all of the profes- 
sional staffs? There has been a curious 
failure to think clearly, courageously, 
and honestly upon this issue. 

The present status of research in 
American should occasion 
serious concern if not alarm. That re- 
search is thriving in private and indus- 
trial laboratories in our country is ob- 
vious. That our leading research work- 
ers are being attracted away from the 
universities is painfully apparent. That 
our university standards are danger- 
ously involved in such tendencies no one 
will deny. What are we doing about it? 
Concerted action in this respect alone is 
vitally important to the standards of 
American civilization, for progress and 
prosperity wait upon discovery, investi- 


universities 


gation, and invention. 
University Cooperation With Industries. 


Another phase of the research problem 
to which we must pay increasing atten- 
tion is the relationship of our labora- 
tories to the industries of the country. 
At the University of Michigan we have 
just established an industrial-research 
laboratory in cooperation with the Michi- 
I be- 
lieve that this policy is sound and is 
capable of unlimited expansion. We 
have insisted upon all results of research 
being regarded as public property and 
subject always to publication. In a word, 
the question involved here is, How do 
we propose to foster research? How 
shall we compete successfully with pri- 
vate foundations and industrial enter- 
prises? 

Regarding the faculty, we are con- 
fronted by at least two serious condi- 
tions. The salary situation is far from 
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satisfactory. Every day brings new de- 
velopments. All of our present statistics 
are valueless because they are out of 
date. Salary schedules have been thor- 
oughly disorganized. There seems to be 
general unanimity of opinion in regard 
to the wisdom of a normal minimum 
schedule, but little agreement upon the 
actual details of the schedule. The facts 
as they exist this month, and the pro- 
posals which are to be made for next 
year, ought to be available for each in- 
stitution. They would be extremely en- 
lightening and potent in our efforts to 
secure increased Support. 





Few Trained University Teachers Avaiiable. 


The supply of adequately trained uni- 
versity teachers is rapidI¥ reaching the 
vanishing point. What do we propose to 
do about it? What are we doing? We 
may make raids upon the faculties of the 
smaller colleges, but what will they do? 
The quality of graduate students in lead- 
ing American universities has seriously 
deteriorated. What motives are potent 
to-day in leading young men of real abil- 
ity into university careers? Where does 
our duty lie in meeting this tremendously 
vital issue? 

I have purposely avoided our financial 
difficulties because they are to be consid- 
ered later to-day. Nevertheless the prob- 
lem of rapid growth has ramifications 
other than financial. It affects all of 
our questions of organization and in- 
struction as well as the matter of sup- 
port. It suggests the necessity of grap- 
pling fundamentally with the entire sub- 
ject of taxation, Perhaps no other sin- 
gle problem deserves more painstaking 
study than this one. Unless we can 
carry our campaign over into the field 
of the men who must find the revenues, 
then our initiative and courage are de- 
fective. Ilow are the various States pro- 
posing to meet the enormous increase in 
the cost of government? What solutions 
can our political economists propose? 
Is it possible for us to make an imme- 
diate attack upon this fundamental 
problem? Does it relate itself in any 
way to other sources of income? Could 
we possibly justify a policy of higher 
fees or tuition charges? Or would this 
do violence to our boasted ideals of free 
and equal opportunities for all? 











Surveys Do Not Touch Inner Problems. 


Doubtless all will agree that the inner 
problems of education can not be touched 
by surveys. The deeper things of the 
spirit are unseen. We can not touch 
them or tabulate them. “The wind 
bloweth where it will, and thou hearest 
the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth.” Never- 





| theless, the answering of our pressing 
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administrative problems will set us free 
to do our real work as educators. 

The essential irresistible force of facts, 
the whirling and bewildering rapidity of 
educational changes and developments, 
and the challenging multiplicity of prob- 
lems of the first magnitude counsel us in 
no easy or soft tones to unite our forces 
and over against our common tasks to 
set the strength and wisdom of our com- 
mon experience. 

If we do not do it for ourselves and 
do it speedily, we may confidently antici- 
pate that it will be done for us. Our 
institutions have become so large, their 
demands are apparently so huge, and 
their influence so potent in American 
life that they can not escape attention 
for long. It is our solemn responsibility 
to be thoroughly aware of the situation 
and to base our policies and recommenda- 
tions upon accurate and comparable data 
gathered from all of the institutions con- 
stituting this organization, 





LIMIT TO NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
AT CORNELL. 


One thousand women students are in 
attendance at Cornell University and the 
enrollment of women has been fixed at 
that number for the present because the 
limit of suitable housing has been 
reached. 

The total registration at Cornell this 
year is 4,803, of whom 1,451 are new 
students. As a result of efforts to keep 
down enrollment and promote sound 
growth, the number of new students is 
about 150 less than at the beginning 
of the university year in 1919. The num- 
ber of old students who have returned, 
however, is about 150 more than last 
year. The university has strictly en- 
forced a rule against admitting new 
students with entrance conditions and 
has admitted fewer than usual to ad- 
vanced standing. 





MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS ARE 
UNDERWEIGHT. 


Records of weight of school children 
in relation to age and height have been 
made in 6 high schools and 18 elementary 
schools of Baltimore County, Md. 

Of 851 girls in the high schoois, 171, 
or about 20 per cent, were underweight, 
and of 1,161 high-school boys, 197, or 
about 16 per cent, were underweight. 
Almost the same condition was found in 
the elementary schools. Of.1,086 girls, 
218, or about 20 per cent, were under- 
weight, and of 1,274 boys, 182, or about 
14 per cent, were underweight. In all, 
1,937 girls and 2,435 boys were examined. 
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SIMULTANEOUS CONFERENCES ON RURAL EDUCATION. 


One at Consolidated School 12 Miles from Railroad—Other at Farmville State 
Norma! School. 








Conferences on rural education and 
country life were held November 11 to 14 
at the Farm Life School, Whitmell, 
Pittsylvania County, Va., and the State 
Normal School for Women, Farmville, 
Va.. under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The con- 
ferences were held simultaneously and 
were addressed by the same speakers, 
who divided their time between the two 
meetings. 

Hearty cooperation was given the con- 
ference at Whitmell by men, women, and 
children of the community, led by Mrs. F. 
C. Beverley, principal of the Farm Life 
School. This is a consolidated rural 
school 12 miles from Danville, Va., in 
charge of 12 teachers, with specialists in 
agriculture, home economics, and music. 
A new building has running water, mod- 
ern toilets, Glectric lights, and an audi- 
torium which seats about 600 people. 


More Than 1,000 in Parade. 


A “better schools parade” was given 
at the Whitmell conference. More than 
1,000 country children were in line of 
march and more than 2,000 citizens of the 
county saw the parade, 

The success of the Farmville confer- 
ences was due to the united efforts of the 
faculty awd students of the State Normal 
School nnd of the residents of Farmville, 
under the leadership of Miss Florence 
Stubbs, director of rural education in the 
State Normal School. 

Prominent Men Speak. 

Speakers at the two conferences were: 
Hon. Harris Hart, State superintendent 
of public instruction of Virginia; Prof. 
Thos, D. Eason, State director vocational 
education: Geo. W. Guy, executive secre- 
tary Cooperative Education League of 
Virginia; Drs. Flanagan and Nelson of 
the Virginia State Board of Health; Dr. 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Lee Driver, di- 
rector Bureau of Rural Education for the 
State Department of Education, Harris- 
burgh, Pa.; Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
specialist in home economics, United 
States Bureau of Education; Miss Mar- 
garet M. Streeter, for several years su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and J. C. Muerman, 
specialist in rural education, United 
States Bureau of Education. 

At both Whitnell and Farmville sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Virginia took 











part on the program and added greatly to 
the success of the meetings. All ad- 
dresses, lectures, and discussions at these 
conferences centered around the program 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in its Nation-wide campaign for bet- 
ter schools, with especial reference to im- 
provement of rural schools and country 
life. 


Program For Betterment. 


This program is as follows: 

1. A minimum school term of not less 
than 160 days. 

2. A sufficient number of teachers ade- 
quately prepared for their work. 

3. The consolidation of rural schools 
where practicable, and where impracti- 
cable to make the one-teacher school the 
best it is possible t® make it by placing 
therein an adequately prepared teacher. 

4. The teachers’ home and the demon- 
stration farm of five or more acres as the 
property of the school and as an illus- 
tration for the community in better home- 
making and in better farming. 

5. An all-year session of school adapted 
to local conditions—school home projects 
similar to the work which Supt. E. J. 
Tobin has carried to such a signal suc- 
cess in rural Cook County, IL. 

6. Community organization with ihe 
public-school building as a social and 
civic center. 

7. Free county public libraries simitar 
to the California plan. 

8. A high-school education for counicy 
boys and girls that allows them to secure 
such cducation without breaking home 
ties. 

Adapt Studies to Lives of People. 


9 Such readjustment and reformation 
of the course of study in eleiwentary and 
secondary rural schools as wiil adapc 
them to the lives of the people they are to 
serve. 

10. The elimination of illiteracy. 

11. Beiter civie and patriotic instrue- 
tion so as to make true Americans of all 
who live under the Stars and Stripes. 

12. The conservation of rural health. 

13. Good roads as related to beiter 
rural schools and the improvement of 
country life conditions. 

14. The needs of the farm womun. 

15. Federal aid in cooperation wila the 
States in carrying out the forego; pro 
gram to its ultimate success, 
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GLEE CLUB INTERPRETS 
BEST COMPOSITIONS. 


Harvard Organization Wins High Praise 
From Musical Critics—Pronounced 
Finest Chorus in America. 


College songs, ballads, and medleys, 
such as usually form the programs of 
college glee clubs, have been abandoned 
by the Harvard glee club. Instead the 
club interprets the compositions of Pales- 
trina, Bach, Debussy, and composers of 
like rank. The change is due largely to 
improvement in the work of the college 
choir and the consequent reaction upon 
the glee club, to which many members 
of the choir belong. 

Prof. Archibald T. Davison, who has 
been choirmaster and organist at the 
university chapel since 1910, became con- 
ductor of the glee club a year ago, re- 
placing the former undergraduate leader. 
At that time the affiliation of the glee 
club with the banjo and mandolin clubs, 
which made joint concerts inevitable, was 
terminated by mutual consent, 

The support uf the club by the under- 
graduates is evidenced by the present 
membership of 225, as compared with 90 
members in 1919-20, and not more than 
50 members in any year preceding. The 
requirements for admission have not been 
changed and many applicants have been 
rejected. 

The club now occupies a position never 
before attained by any American college 
musical organization. In the season of 
1919-20 it appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Fritz Kreisler 
and received the commendation of Boston 
music critics, 





Presidential decree of June 9 provides 
for an extra course in the Military College 
of Bolivia, for young men with a bach- 
elor’s degree who, having rendered the 
military service required by law, wish to 
take up a military career. The course 
will last one year, and the entrance 
requirements are the following: To be 
not over 25 years of age; to present the 
diploma of a bachelor; to present the 
military record showing certificates of 
good conduct, morality, and health; and 
to sign a contract to serve three years 
in the army. 





Women teachers are no longer em- 
ployed in French schools for boys. The 
authorization to employ them, granted 
during the war. has been withdrawn, be- 
cause the return to normal life hag ren- 
dered men teachers available, 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CITTES. 


Places of 5,000 Inhabitants or More in 
Which Such Schools are Maintained. 


Arizona.—Bisbee (3). 


Avitansas.—North Little Reck, Tex- 
arkana, 
California.—Berkeley (4), Los Angeles 


(8), Pasadena, Pomona (2), Sacramento 

(3), Santa Ana, Santa Rosa. 
Colorado.—C ripple Creek (2), 

(2), Grand Junction, Greeley. 


Denver 


Connecticut.— Bridgeport (4), New 
Britain, Norwalk (2). 

District of Columbia. — Washington 
(2). 


Florida.—Tampa (2). 
Georgia.—Brunswick, Waycross. 
Idaho.—Lewiston. 

Illinois.—Belleville, Blue Island, Chi- 
cago (3), Decatur, Dundee, Jacksonville, 
Kewanee,, Macomb, Monmouth, Quincy 
(3), Springfield (4). 

Indiana.—Bloomington, Brazil, Craw- 
fordsville, East Chicago (2), Elkhart, 
Goshen, Hartford City, Kokomo, Madi- 
son, Michigan City, Mount Vernon, Peru, 
Richmond, Shelbyville, Valparaiso, Vin- 
cennes, Washington, Waterloo. 

Towa.—Sioux City. 

Kaasas.—Chanute, Galena, Huitchin- 
son, Iola, Junction City, Kansas. City, 
Lawrence, Leavenworth (3), Newton, 
Salina, Topeka (3), Wichita, 

Kentucky.— Covington (2), 
Dayton, Lexington, Paducah, 

Louisiana.—Shreveport. 

Maine.-—Auburn, Brewer, Old Town. 

Massachusctis. Arlington, Belmont, 
3rockton (8), Franklin, 
Holyoke, Ipswich, Leominster, Lynn (2), 
Revere, Somerville (3), Wellesley. 

Michigan.—Adrian, Battle Creek, De- 
troit (3), Flint, Grand Rapids (4), Grand 
Haven, Ffolland, Tronwood, Kalamazoo 
(3), Negaunee, Niles, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Wyandotte, Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota.—Austin, Duluth (4), Eve- 
leth, Fergus Falls, Hibbing, Mankato, 
New Ulm, Minneapolis (3), Red Wing, 
Rochester, Winona. 

Mississippi.—Laurel. 

Missouri.—Hannibal, Independence, St. 


Louis. 


Danville, 


Chelsea (3), 


Butte, Great Falls. 
Kearney, Lin- 


Montana. 

Nebraska.— Fairbury, 
coln. (3), Norfolk, York. 

New Hanpshire.— Berlin, Concord, 
Keene, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey.— Bloomfield, Bridgeton, 
Englewood, Hackensack, Hoboken, Mont- 
air (3), Newark (3), Red Bank, Tren 
ton (2), West Orange (2). 
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New York.—Ithaca, Mount Vernon, New 
York (14), Port Chester, Selvay, Tarry- 
town. 

North Dakota.—Fargo (2). 

Ohio.—Ashland, Bellevue, sucyrus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland (17), Columbus 
(9), East Cleveland, Fremont, Gallipolis, 
Salem, Sidney, Troy, Warren, Xenia. 

Oklahoma.—Muskogee (2), Tulsa. 

Oregon, — Ashland, Baker, Eugene, 
Salem (3 

Pennsylvania.—Allentown (4), Am- 
sethlehem, Carrick, Chambers- 
burg, Charleroi, Clearfield, Columbia, 
Donora, Franklin, Freeland, Greensburg, 
Homestead, Johnstown, Lansford, Lu- 
zerne, Mahanoy City, Monessen, Munhall, 
New Kensington, Philadelphia, Phoenix- 
ville, Pittsburgh (2), Pittston, Rochester, 
Tarentum, Wilkinsburg. 

Rhode Island.—Westerley. 

South Dakota.—Huron. 


bridge, 


Tennessee. — Chattanooga, Columbia, 
Jackson. 

Teras.—Austin, Houston (3). 

Utah.—Ogden, Salt Lake City (8). 

Vermont.—Bellows Falls, Burlington, 
St. Johnsbury. 

Virginia.— Bristol, Richmond (3), Roa- 
noke. 

Washington.—Spokane (3), Vancouver, 
Walla Walla. 

West Virginia.- 
Parkersburg. 

Chippewa Falls, Kenosha 


Charleston (3), 


Flunt- 


ington (3), 


Wisconsin. 


(2), La Crosse (5), Madison, Rhine- 
lander. 


Wyoming.—Laramie, Rock Springs. 





MOTION PICTURES FOR TEXAS 
COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


Moving pictures for country schools are 
made possible in Texas by a standard 
motion-picture machine mounted on a 
truck, with its own power apparatus, 
which is owned by the division of visual 
instruction of the University of Texas. 
An operator employed by the division is 
in charge of the truck. 

The service of the division is available 
to schools, parent-teacher associations, 
community centers, American Legion 
posts, and other organizations which are 
interested in education and reereation by 
means of pictures. The division collects 
and purchases photographs, negatives, 
and lantern slides frem reliable sources 
and prepares and arranges them for use. 
The motion pictures distributed are ob- 
tained from industrial, theatrical, Fed- 
eral, and State agencies. Information is 
furnished in regard to projection appa- 
ratus and all other material necessary to 
visual instruction. The material distrib- 
uted is available throughout the State 
upon payment of transportation charges 
and a nominal fee, 
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WISCONSIN SALARY CAM. 
PAIGN WAS EFFECTIVE. 


Sixty Per Cent of Rural Teachers Re- 
ceive $160 or More Per Month. 


Salaries eof tenchers clementary 
schools of 64 Wisconsin cities have been 
increased 37 per cenit siice L919, accord- 
ing to a report subinitted to the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association by L. D. Har- 
vey, president of Stout Institute, and 
chairman of the special publicity com- 
mittee of the association. 

The inerease is largely the result of a 
campaign conducted by the teachers of 
the State. The appeal for incrensed sal- 
aries was based on the menace to the 
schools of continuing low rates of pay 
rather than on the benefit to the teachers 
of reeeiving more money. 

Only 8 per cent of the teachers in rural 
schools of 61 counties of the State re- 
ceived more than $100 a month in 1919; 
In 1920, 60 per cent of such teachers re- 
ceived $100 er more a month. Teachers 
in Milwaukee have received an increase 
of 48 ner cent, amounting te an increase 
of $1,213,777 in the school budget for 
1920-21. In 63 other cities of the State 
teachers have received increases averag- 
ing 31 per cent and adding $1,321,174 to 
the pay rolls. The salaries of members 
of the faculties of State institutions have 


increased an average of about 25 per cent. 





“SUMMER QUARTER” NOT™ SUM- 
MER SCHOOL.” 


Summer quarter attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was larger this year 
than ever before. Of the 5,406 students 
enrolled, 2,080 were graduate students 
and 2,150 were in the professional schools 
of divinity, Inw, medicine, education, 
commerce, and administration, 

The summer quarter as a regular part 
of the university work was initiated by 
the University of Chicago in 1893. At 
Chicago the summer quarter is not a 
summer school; the same quality of work 
is required and the same credit given ag 
in the other quarters of the school year 





COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AIDS 
SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


Reports of school attendance in South 
Carolina under the cempuilsory school 
attendance law show that the attendance 
for 1919-20 was almest 33 per cent 
greater than in 1918-19. The attend> 
ance of white and negro children in 
1918-19 was 249,616. In 1919-20 the 
attendanee increased by $1,885 pupils, or 
to an attendance of 331,451. 
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